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intervene, but is promptly told by the Tramp to stand off and
be an Englishman. While the two are preparing to fly at each
other, the law officers discover the Tramp and pursue him up*
stairs. He is caught. The Woman is not sorry either. She even
welcomes the way to jail. Probably they would give them food
there. The poor Joiner rejoices that his days of darkness are
coming to a close, for the Tramp is going to jail, leaving his
woman, as he thinks, to his pleasure. But the Woman herself
coolly bids the Joiner farewell and thanks him for lending her
his fire a while. The Joiner is left to muse over his lot and his.
staircase. His disillusionment is now complete.

Abercrombie gives a full-length   portrait   of the Woman.
Possessed of the stoutest nature in the world, no  combination
of adverse circumstances, neither poverty nor distress, neither
treachery nor disappointment, neither wickedness nor rudeness
could embitter her invincible temper. She does not say one won!
against the folk who have stirred her father's anger against her.
She does not even think ill of her father that turned her out of
doors. He is still dear to her.    She is also considerate to the
lover who attracted her first, abandoned her afterwards,  and
ever after used her with the greatest brutality.   Years of utter
poverty and harsh treatment, and that   too   from   the   person
from whom she expected every joy in life, far from unnerving
her and crazing her poor wits, have not even disconcerted her.
Even under the most distressing and embarrassing circumstan-
ces, her habitual self-possession and natural bright temper, do
not fail her. A penniless woman, with   hunger   gnawing at her
soul, with the officers of the law dogging her foot-steps, with her
man thoroughly brutalized and utterly void of every vestige of
self-respect and altogether dead to all sense of shame and duty,
she lias still plenty of good spirits left to laugh and to joke, to
remonstrate and to philosophize. In her conversation with the
Joiner, she gives evidence of depth of humour and richness of
Imagination which would have done honour   to   the   happiest
and roost gifted princesses ever born. Her constancy is as amaz-
ing a*'tier fortitude. Her will is as enlightened as it is unchang-
ing. It is above all temptation, all sensuality and her iron will
is amtched onty by  her  imperturbability.    Such strength  of
t, stack sierefeity of temper even under such distressing cir-